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Frederick Douglass on Abraham Lincoln St. Thomas More 


HE NAME OF Abraham Lincoln was near and dear to our 


hearts in the darkest and most perilous hours of the | 


Republic. Our faith in him was often taxed and strained to 
the uttermost, but it never failed. When he tarried long in 
the mountains; when he strangely told us that we were the 


| 


cause of the war; when he still more strangely told us to! 


leave the land in which we were born; when he refused to 
employ our arms in defense of the Union; when, after accept- 
ing our services as colored soldiers, he refused to retaliate 
our murder and torture as colored prisoners; when he told 
us he would ‘save the Union, *~~"——————<“<~*S C*C*~: 
if he could, with slavery;|at that time, a blind and un- 
when he revoked the Procla-|reasoning superstition. De- 
mation of Emancipation of | spite the mist and haze that 
General Fremont; when he|/surround him; despite the 


refused to remove the popu-/tumult, the hurry, and con-| 


le . 
lar commander of the Army | fusion of the hour, we were 


of the Potomac, in the days of | able to take a comprehensive 
its inaction and defeat, who| view of Abraham Lincoln, 
was more zealous in his ef-|and to make reasonable al- 
forts to protect slavery than|lowances for the _ circum- 
to suppress rebellion; when /stances of his position. 
we saw all this and more, we! saw him, measured him, and 
were at times grieved,/estimated him; not by stray 


stunned, bewildered, but our} utterances to injudicious and | 


hearts believed, while they | tedious delegations, who often 
ached and bled. Nor was this, ' (Continued on page 6) 





The Season of Septuagesima 


os ARE two times,” says the holy Doctor (Saint 
Augustine): “one which is now, and is spent in the temp- 
tations and tribulations of this life; the other which shall be 
then, and shall be spent in eternal security and joy. In figure 
of these, we celebrate two periods: the time before Easter, 
and the time after Easter. That which is before Easter signi- 
fies the sorrow of this present life; that which is after Easter 
the blessednessgof our future state. . .. Hence it is, that we 
spend the first in fasting and prayer; and in the second we 
give up our fasting, and give ourselves to praise.” 


The Church, the interpreter of the sacred Scriptures, often 
speaks to us of two places, which correspond with these two 
times of Saint Augustine. These two places are Babylon and 
Jerusalem. Babylon is the image of this world of sin, in the 
middle of which the Christian has to spend his years of pro- 
bation; Jerusalem is the heavenly country, where he is to 
repose after all his trials. The people of Israel, whose whole 
history is but.one great type of the human race, was banished 
from Jerusalem and kept in bondage in Babylon. Now, this 
captivity, which kept the Israelites exiles from Sion, lasted 
seventy years; and it is to express this mystery, as Alcuin, 
Amalarius, Ivo of Chartres, and all the great liturgists tell us, 
that the Church fixed the number of seventy (Septuagesima) 
for the days of expiation.... 


We are sojourners upon this earth; we are exiles and cap- 
tives in Babylon, that city which. plots our ruin. If we love 
our country, if we long to return to it, we must be proof 
against the lying allurements of this strange land, and refuse 
the cup she offers us, and with which she maddens so many 
of our fellow captives. She invites us to join in her feasts atid 
her songs; but we must unstring our harps, and hang them on 
the willows that grow on her river’s bank, till the signal be 
given for our return to Jerusalem. (Psalm 136.) She will 
ask us to sing to her the melodies of our dear Sion: but how 


We| 


| 


| 








Example for Laymen 
and Advocates of 
Interracial Justice 


O WRITE a brief article}. 


about one’s patron saint 

requires a definite state- 
ment of specific purpose at the 
very beginning. Otherwise, 
the author might sail off into 
a full-length biography which 
would leave the make-up de- 
partment some slight diffi- 
culty. Or he might specialize 


|on one appealing character- 


istic of the saint which is 
likely to leave the reader 
somewhat puzzled as to pur- 
pose. 

Thus at the beginning I will 
put down two reasons why 
I think St. Thomas More 
relevant on these particular 
pages at this particular time. 
The first is that he was a lay- 
man, twice married and the 
father of four children, who 
had a home with ordinary 
problems and ordinary 
joys, and a job he had to at- 
tend to each day in order to 
make his bread. And the sec- | 
ond is, that although the race | 
problem was something for-| 
eign to him and the England 
of his day, he wrote a book, 
Utopia, in which he recog- 
nized that the world is ruled 
mostly by folly and in which 
he painted a picture of an 
ideal world run by reason. 
The approach to life which | 
that book posits is the basic 
intellectual approach to race 
difficulties: the recognition 


By the rivers of Babylow 
here we Si GG weir 












ow shall we sitg 
the song of the Lord 
in a strange Lands 


THE STAMPECE OF THE BEEZON 


HIS YEAR the Friendship House convention brought 
T Fr. Furfey. Fr. Cantwell, the B, Anne, Blanche, Mary, 
Jim, Betty Schneider, Mabel, Belle, and me landing on St. 
Joseph’s Farm like a stampede of bison, or beezone or B’s 


that the trouble is the result|own, as the B would say. Every night during our stay at 
of prejudice and passion, but| the farm the B would go upstairs to bed early and no sooner 
that it could be cured by! would she be off to the Land of Nod when six of us would 


shall we, who are so far from home, have heart’ to sing the | 


song of the Lord in a strange land? 

No, there must be no sign that we are content to be in 
bondage, or we shall deserve to be slaves for ever. 
—“The Liturgical Year,” by Abbot Gueranger, O.S.B. 








A contrite 
and humble iteart, 
ora, 


J hou wilt not despise 





| top of a column. 


treating the matter rationally. 

Now, as to my first point, I 
think the ordinary, everyday | 
environment and vocation in| 
which we find St. Thomas} 
More is very important to 
us. Most saints lived unusual | 
lives. That, of course, is why 
they are saints. But most 
saints lived unusual lives in 
the additional sense that their 
everyday existence was alto- 
gether different from ours, in- 
dependent of their sanctity. 
And this disparity is an un- 
conscious excuse in all of us 
for not imitating them. To 
give an extreme example, St. | 
Simon Stylites lived on the | 
Observing | 
his holiness, we are moved to | 
say, “Of course he was holy. | 
But if he had to drive a| 
crowded bus all day, go home 
to a crowded flat, and walk 
half the night with a sick baby 
maybe he wouldn’t have been 
any holier than I am.” Or take 
St. Teresa of Avila, the great | 
mystic. “In Avila,” we will 

(Continued on page 6) 

















come tearing up to the dormitory sounding like a “Stampede 
of the Bison,” as the French sisters said at Our Lady of Sion 
in Egypt where the B went to school. 
— f 

ee |least edified by Mary’s casual 
: eat ._|remarks such as, “I’m so ex- 
sin, where Mary met us 1M | cited I don’t know I’m doing,” 
Christopher, Our first ride in| as we swerved madly around 
Christopher was an experi-|snowbanks or “The front 
ence not to be quickly forgot-| wheels are out of line, you 
ten. Chris is about the oldest | know.” as we careened down 
car in the state of Wisconsin! g 90-degree hill. Every few 
but he is also one of the/ minutes the lights would go 
biggest, so we should squawk! | out but only for a couple of 
After we had all piled in and | seconds so Mary paid no at- 
stacked suitcases high all} tention but sailed merrily on, 
around us, Mary turned the | chirping, “This is only the 
switch (Chris doesn’t need ajsecond time I've driven 
key like most cars) and we! Chris.” 

were off to a flying start. We| “Really?” we said, looking 
went skidding around icy | green. 

corners and tearing down| “Oh yes, the last time I got 
hills at a terrific speed while | stuck.” 

the suitcases bounced off our| By this time I was sick of 
ears. When we came to a flat| watching trees loom up in 
place in the road Mary!front of us so I decided to 
pushed the gas down to the | look out the back window at 
floor saying that this was|the beautiful moon but all I 
necessary on order to make} could see was trail of sparks 
the hills. Those of us who|flying out of Christopher 
were on the verge of nervous} which gave me the impres- 
prostration were not in the | (Continued on page 7) 
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The Catholic Press 


i EBRUARY is “CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH,” as we 
t | were forcibly reminded, by a letter that came to 
us from the ever-vigilant office of the Catholic Press As- 
i sociation, of which Friendship House News is a niem- 
| ber. It was a good letter. It made us think. We are 
grateful to the officef of the association for sending it 

out. 

For we have been wondering about the Catholic press 
of America for quite a while, which includes our little 
publication. In these tremendous days of grave deci- 
sions, when the world stands at the cross road of its 
destiny and is confronted with the greatest choice of 
its historical life, so well defined by His Holiness in his 
last public address in Rome, the choice between CHRIST 
AND ANTI-CHRIST, what is the Catholic press of 
America doing to help men in that choice? 

The over-all picture lacks strong, bold lines. It ap- 
pears more like a pastel postcard made by someone 
who paints as a hobby. It lacks professional touch. 
Vision. Imagination. There are exceptions of course. 
There always, thanks be to God, are. But why excep- 
tions? Is it because most magazines on the market are 
Ht there for other reasons than good, truthful, powerful 
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“+ “If In the Greenwood” for Intellectuals} 





ped by a merciless tirade de- 
production: “If In The|livered by Wilde, just about 
Greenwood . . .” is a finely | breaks Mark’s spirit, but an 
written drama in free verse | exhortation by Father Bene- 
|of domestic and diplomatic | dict snaps him out of his 
ee ae os Kuhn, its | despondency, determined to 
author, displays a remarkable | . . is c “v's 
talent for pon which will | oy ee Cre nae 
‘eventually. I feel sure, land 
j|her among the top-ranking 
|dramatists of the day. 
| The story of the play con- 


sa HE BLACKFRIARS latest 








good. 

Victoria Kuhn’s play is 
|written for an audience of 
above average intelligence. It 
,cerns itself with John Barron | takes a rather agile and culti- 
|Mark, a strong-willed, con-|Vated mind to follow ade- 
|scientious statesman who, un- | quately the delicate shadings 
'dergoes an exhausting mental | of characterization presented 
struggle trying to choose be-|in the author's fine style of 
tween accepting a post on the | writing. . 

United Nations’ Board, and| The cast, headed by Ray 


so fulfill his desire to save |Colcord, were all convincing | 


humanity, or staying at home|jn their roles. It included 
to prevent the disruption of | Katherine Hamilton, Edwin 
his marital life. He has dis-|Ross, Joseph Boley, John 
covered that his beautiful | young, Paul Gregory and Ann 

‘ = in an though having one of the 


adulterous love affair wi is | 
erous love affair with his | smaller parts, struck me as 


best friend, David Landor. Laat a ; 

To make matters worse, he | being an exceptionally tal- 
lis forced to make his decision |¢Mted person. She has that 
within one day’s time. Failing | Wholesome, vital sort of per- 
to do this, his post on the U.N. | sonality that gives one that 
Board would be filled by a/|nice, clean feeling inside, very 
;machiavellian type of person,|™uch needed in a play so 
|Robert Wilde, whom both |loaded down with the baser 
Mark and his spiritual adviser, | passions. Father 
Father Benedict, know would |role, played effectively by 
with some stronger 


jharm than good. better 


Things come to a climax 
|when Elena and _ David|the quality of the whole play 
icommit a double suicide,|by balancing somewhat the | 


| could not go on living without |of the other characters. 








Benedict’s . 


speeches, thereby improving | Tyesday nights. 


ae 
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Staff Reporter 


By M.-C. K. 

UR EPIPHANY PARTY 

in Harlem was such a big 
affair that it was too big for 
Friendship House so we hired 
a hall. We had invited the 
Mothers’ Club, the Thrift 
Club. Men’s Club, Monday 
night group, French and dra- 
matic clubs, Outer Circle peo- 
ple, and the volunteers. Our 
Lady and the Child were on 
top of the piano and people 
brought gifts. 

Entertainment was practi- 
cally spontaneous. Six of the 
dramatic club girls put on a 
skit about a women’s civic 
improvement society which 
aroused gales of laughter 
from the first sight of the 
hats worn by the participants. 
Charlie Slesak’s accordion 
and the piano accompani- 
ments by Ann Hymel and 
Kathleen Noel were fine. The 
Russian choir gave a spirited 
performance. We prevailed 
upon Mr. Dybald to sing 
“Silent Night” in German. 
An enemy of the Catholic 
Church, well-known in Har- 
lem wandered in and looked 
around. I hope he got the- 
impression, “How these Chris- 
tians love one another!” The 
man who passed out Com- 


do the country’s cause more | Joseph Boley, could have been | Munist leaflets one night of- 


fered to coach the Russian 
choir but we were busy on 


HE CHRISTMAS issue of 
Friendship House News 


having decided ths reponderance of evil in some , 
at they | prepond | was sent to all the Communist 
| headquarters in Greater New 


writings? Because they aren’t magazines in the true|each other. This tragedy, top- Stanley Tyburcy. |y_. - ae 
sense of the word but slightly-disguised begging litera-|——— nena . Daily ees said i 
ture for many worthy causes. Anemic Pride ‘on the subway. There are 


jtoo many ex-Catholic Com- 
mies. If the Catholic social 
‘doctrine had been taught to 
‘them the way Communist 
doctrine is they might never 
‘have left the Church. One 
young man wanted us to dis- 
tribute a “Funny book” to 


Or could it be that it goes even further, to the Catholic) Q, ide fallen) Wennsler dene the nade of teiitiny 
school and college, that has not yet realized the need Companion of my exile from now until eternity, 
oi teaching writing of all kinds thoroughly on its cur-| How eagerly would you help me bear the tedious while 
riculum? For writers are not only made, they are born. | Would I but stretch my hand, and dare to give a smile. 
To find them, to train them, to nurture their talent is! 4, par ' . . 
the work of a qualified teacher, afire himself with the |4 7 — — pride has blinded mer 
tow of hie task |A fool, that malice should rise from vanity! — 
a , | Nay, I cannot even name it the folly of a child, fight fascism and bigotry. It 

Consider the strange fact that most religious-theme |For dimpled hands are readier given, and younger hearts are |seemed a reMmarkable coinci- 
best sellers and movies are written by non-Catholics.| 24. ‘dence that most of the vil- 

1? ic wri ‘lains had Irish names. He 

bhi ope sak dee tse s ae beige writers of We gather sweet blossoms as a gardener might lsaid Communism wasn't 
merit are afraid for the most part to write on religious | And arrange them by placing the dark with the light— | mentioned es it’s lees danger- 
themes. For, by the very fact that they are Catholics, | But we, the flowers in earth’s garden today ous than fascism. That's just 
they immediately get a fenced-in feeling while writing. |! pride of our color, spoil the Master’s bouquet. 


what “Think Weekly” thinks 
“Will Father X approve of this passage? Isn’t that Phcuals sns'ct jousnened thus ter, wh d ' - the Ku — = and the 
: , ae v urneyed thus far, alone and apart, iGeorgia Columbians, that 
cite & pages = ae to print: Can I express| The way will be shorter if we're one in heart. cher ae less dangerous than 
what is in my heart, sou an mind, or must I water It| We will travel together as it was meant Communism, Deliver us from 
down to please Fr. M? This book is written with the| For it’s late, my friend, and the night is half spent. all of them! They merely de- 
very blood of my soul... but will a Catholic publisher | —JO ANN CLARK, |*troy. Only the love of Christ 
publish it?” And so it goes. —__——_ —_—- ie — ae h 
, ; s ; . n the way back from the 
Hemmed in by these and thousands of other taboos,/novel writing their scholarships cover the land. For | convention Y droge in on 
the Catholic writer drops the whole thing and proceeds | well they know that one of the most powerful media of (Tom and Mary Jerdo Keat- 
to write for the secular press ordinary stuff that pays|propaganda is the written word. And we seem to hand|ing and their little daughter. 
well and gets printed without fuss or fume. them the field by sheer absenteeism That cannot .. .| Bock 2 fe 
Is all this fencing-in, these taboos necessary ? We/must not happen. Let us stop writing trivia, let us betes pe ame cies co he 
think not. It is high time that the Catholic press began|gin writing about the answers that the Gospels and/and Mary together. Mary’s 
some housecleaning, and published the fullness of truth|}Christ gives to ALL AND EVERY PROBLEM THAT “Novice in Harlem” is. still 
without fear of consequences, letting the chips fall where} CONFRONTS THE WORLD OF MEN TODAY. And/ ringing good workers to 
they may, so long as the given story, article or book is/let us do so truthfully, fearlessly. If we do, authors will cet Cee ced at eke 
~ ee to Christian morals or doctrine. write for us vee and our press will sell beyond the wild-!FH oldtimers we knew in 
: t ’ . SO ae that we should begin arr and speak |est dreams of reverend and non-reverend editors! common. I wish they’d send 
about the beam , s, whilst ¢ ing | rae i 4 
: eam in our own eyes, whilst condemning! ty the meantime, friends, why not try your hand at .. Son? ee See. ee 


an ae ~ neighbors’. We do too much accusing | writing? Consider the 1947 Annual Short Story Con selves. 

and too ll ast-beati : ‘ ; : Sera 

oe prea ee eee wed i dia itl test, conducted by the Literary Foundation of the Cath- SAINT BEHIND BARS 

Catholic press in Madan? Lek ine Nees it oe take, olic Press of the United States, Inc. It closes March 31,| “For methinks God by this 

inne. Tt is & Vitel abies ee saad ee ie P wi 1947. Winners will be announced on May 22-23, 1947, imprisonment maketh me one 
ee tae ~~ Sen Ou. 41c- |The first prize is $150. The second, $125. The third, |°f His wantons (i.e. spoiled 

dress your letters to CATHERINE DOHERTY, 8 WEST | $100, The fourth, $75. The fifth, $50 Manuscripts sacint children) and setteth me upon 


WALTON PLACE, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS. ; His 1: 
OIS ‘not exceed 4,000 words. Must be typewritten. Double ae os se aaa 


UT BACK to our theme. It seems from where I am spaced on sheets 8!,x11 inches, with the name and ad-| friends, St. John Baptist, St. 

sitting that beginning from the school level we /dess of the entrant in the right hand corner of the manu-|Peter, St. Paul, and all His 
Catholics miss our chance again. Perhaps our motto|script, and with a self-addressed stamped envelope. | hely aneeten "aut, snd 
should be the tragic one of the early days of the last |Send it to Contest Chairman, Catholic Press Association bern — capemel saverties, 
war ... too little and too late. For in the meantime the | Box 389, Davenport, Iowa. me walle teen ee 
enemies of Christ train their youth intensively in all! How about it? The Catholic press needs new fresh _——— 
branches of creative writing. From radio and moviejtalent. Come on, let us go. There is so much to do. So! 
scripts to short story, feature articles, journalism and little time to do it in! 














—St. Thomas More, The Story 
of BL’ Thomas More, Ben- 
ziger Bros, 
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ST. BENEDICT THE 
MOOR 


By Rev. Joseph G. McGroarty 
From Catholic World 


HE CITY OF PALERMO, 
on the island of Sicily, 
honors as its patron a Negro, 
St. Benedict the Moor. Bene- 
dict was born at San Phila- 


| 


| 
| 


delphio, in Sicily, about the | 


year 1526. His parents were 
Christian slaves who had been 
brought to Europe from 
Africa. They were Christo- 
pher and Diana Monserri. In 
keeping with the custom of 
the day these slaves took as 
their own the surname of the 
family in which they served. 
Their master found the couple 
so efficient and dependable 
that he placed Christopher at 
the head of all his workers 
and promised them that some 
day he would grant freedom 
to their young son Benedict. 


Because of the color of his 
skin the youngster came to be 
called the “Moor” and it was 
not long before the boy’s 
‘oodness and piety earned for 
Lin the fuller nickname of the 
“Holy Moor.” His conduct as 
a child impressed even his 
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elders and won their admira-| were passing by stopped long 


tion and respect. 


twenty-one he 
enter the religious life. 


,;enough to insult him. They 
Benedict was); taunted him with offensive re- 
decided to marks about his color and 
One , about his parents. The saint 


When St. 


day as he was working busily took no offense at what they 


in a field some neighbors who | said. 


Instead, he replied 
———— | kindly and courteously. 


At the same time a young 
man of high birth named 





HITE speakers before colored audiences sometimes!] 4n7i chanced to pass along 


unwittingly use expressions or make references which 
offend their listeners or otherwise convey an impression 


the way. He witnessed all 


which the speaker does not intend. Colored speakers before | that had happened and was 
white audiences sometimes do the same thing. Realizing that | impressed by Benedict’s pa- 
such misunderstandings arise out of a lack of knowledge of' tience and kindness. After the; cided to make Benedict the 
the viewpoint of a different racial group, the Race Relations offenders had left the scene, 


Committee of the Baltimore Urban League has compiled 
these suggestions to speakers and others in the hope that 


the nobleman invited the 


they will contribute to a better understanding between the Moor to join him in renounc- 


various groups that make up our community. 


For White Speakers Before 
Colored Audiences 


1. Avoid Racial Jokes. Jokes 
which derive their humor 
from racial or religious 
identity of their characters 
are seldom funny to the, 
members of the group in- 
volved. 

. Pronounce’ the 
“Negro” Plainly. Unless 
the broad “o” is pronoun- 
ced: distinctly the word can 
sound like an epithet. 

3. Don’t Talk About Your 
“Colored Mammy.” Negro 

audiences don’t accept ref- 
erence to your colored 
nurse maid as proof of a 
sound attitude on race re- 
lations. They resent the 
master -servant relation- 
ship it suggests. 


to 


4. Be Consistent in Your 
Praise and Criticism. 
Apply the same standards 


of judgment that you} 
would apply to persons of 
any other group. Remem- 
ber there is no racial ceil- 
ing on ability. 

5. Use the Ordinary Courtesy 
Titles. Use first names only 
if you are willing to have 
your first name used. 

6. Become Familiar With 
Contemporary as Well as| 
Historical Negro Leader- | 
ship. Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Frederick Douglass and 
others have key places in| 
the history of Negro thought 
and action. Some important | 
contemporary Negro lead- 
ers are W. E. B. Dubois, 
Walter White, Lester Gran- 


We hope these suggestions will help to break down the | 
barriers of prejudice and misunderstanding that so frequently | 
stand between the white and colored members of our com- | ——— asi 
munity. We will appreciate whatever comment or suggestion | 


you care to make. 


—Baltimore Urban League, 
2404 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Baltimore 17, Maryland, 


Word 8 


. Read The 


|ing the world and living the 
austere life of a hermit monk. 
ger, Mary McLeod Bethune, For Lanzi had decided to 
eras Tobias and Paul | give up his place in society 
eae Negro Press. and renounce his wealth. He 
Newspapers and magazines | wished to imitate the life and 
are available at neighbor- labors of St. Francis of Assisi 
hood newsstands and will, 2"d he saw in the holy Moor 
give you current news and | Some of the humility and sim- 
trends in Negro opinion. _| Plicity of the Poor Man. 
Avoid Blanket Indictments. Benedict accepted Lanzi’s 
There are good and bad, invitation and joined his little 
clean and dirty, ignorant | band of hermits in the hum- 
and educated people in| ble position of community 
every group. Every person | cook. When Lanzi, the su- 
has the right to be judged | perior, died the monks chose 
on his or her own individ-| Benedict as their leader de- 
ual merits. | spite his own claims of unfit- 


The Colored Speakers Before | "5S for the position. He re- 


Be 


“~ 


4, 


mained their superior until 
the littl ° disbanded. 
Be Factual. Most white ne istle group Gisbande 


audiences don’t know such|_ Benedict then joined the 
basic facts as the size, per-| Franciscan Friars Minor of 
centage and distribution of | the Observance at Palermo. 
Negroes in the United| Here again he started off in 
States. Have the facts on| the kitchen. A cook’s job is a 
the contributions of Ne-/| difficult one, but Brother 
groes to American life. | Benedict seemed to do a! 


White Audiences 


. Be Objective. Negroes are | things so well and so much to 


not the only ‘under-privi- | the satisfaction of all, that the 
leged minority in this/other monks used to suspect 
country or in the world. |that angels came down from 


3.-Do Not be Apologetic. Give| Heaven to assist him. For 
though 


your listeners a full and | even the monastery 
frank discussion of the| 
subject with which you are | 
dealing. They have an 
obligation as great as yours | 
to make democracy work. | 
Avoid Blanket Indictments. | 
Not all white people are} 
prejudiced Many are} 
doing much to break down 
racial barriers and inequal- | 
ities. Many more will help | 
if they are shown how. | 





next world but 


withal.” 
—St. Thomas More. 


(Ss 


"PRAY FOR US! 


~——'| have this questionable shelter. 


“A man may live for the 
be merry 


MERCY 
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was a poor one and depended 
on charity for all it had, 
somehow or other there was 
never a shortage of food. The 
saintly cook seemed miracu- 
lously to multiply their sup- 
plies. There was always 
enough for the Brothers and 
for the poor who came beg- 
ging to the monastery door. 


in 1578 the Franciscan 
'Order decided to make the 
monastery at Palermo a model 
for all surrounding religious 
‘communities. It was also de- 


/model superior. Once again 
/he protested and only because 
of his vow of obedience did he 
accept the dignity. His faith- 
|ful and careful discharge of 
the duties of his office proved 
the wisdom of the choice. 


After he had served his 
term as superior Benedict be- 
came the novice-master in his 
monastery. He now had the 
difficult task of training the 
new members of the commu- 
nity in the fundamentals of 
| the religious life. All who 
| write of this period of his life 
extol his extraordinary ability 
in directing and guiding young 
aspirants along the path of 
religious perfection. Despite 
,his lack of formal education 
| he proved himself a master in 
expounding the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. 


The fame of the saint’s} 


great holiness spread to all of 
\Sicily. This sudden _ un- 
| wanted renown put an end to 
his attempts to lead a quiet 
life of peaceful obscurity. He 
had to give up his privacy to 
satisfy the demands of visi- 
tors from all walks of life. He 
was always ready to help 
them in any way he could, 
| whether they sought spiritual 
| guidance, consolation or alms. 


St. Benedict died in 1589, 
when he was sixty-three years 
old. In the year 1807 he was 
canonized by Pope Pius VII. 
| His name is now invoked as 
| Protector of Negroes in the 
United States. The feast of 
| St. Benedict the Moor occurs 
on April 4th. 





DO YOU EAT THREE 


MEALS A DAY? 


UROPEANS DO NOT. 


Austrian children do not. 
But for only 3c a day—which 
means $1 per month—one 
child can be supplied with 
food. This was the message 
the ex-Empress Zita had to 
give to a sympathetic audi- 
ence at St. Paul’s Guild in 
New York City in January. 
Since 1830, friendly ties 
| bound Austria and the U. S. 
Catholics when early Amer- 
ican Bishops were supported 
in great part by Vienna. We 
;}can help to repay this debt 
| now by doing what we can for 
|the starving children, and 
their despairing parents who 
can get neither clothes nor 
food for themselves, much less 
for the children. Families are 
forced to live in houses of 
which one wall is completely 
destroyed. They are glad to 


For breakfast there is tea and 
one slice of black bread—for 
lunch the same—for supper 
the same unless you are lucky 
enough to have some beans or 
macaroni. This represents 
| 500 to 680 calories. You should 
have at least 2,000 for a good 
diet. The difference repre- 
sents only 3c a day, or maybe 
a nickel, to you. Will you 
help? 

Send what you can. If you 
cannot spare any money, per- 
haps you have clothes or 
other articles that could be 
used. Send money to Mes. 
William V. Berger, at 38 East 
73d Street, New York City. 
If you send a package, address 
it to her c/o St. Paul’s Guild, 
4 East 73d St., New York. Per- 
haps you have already done 
much for our suffering 
brethren in Europe—but let 
us not forget Austria! 


—Henrietta Hronek. 





Christ and Hatred 


In the trial of one of the 
Columbians in Atlanta, 
Georgia, for beating a Negro 
and inciting to riot, Homer 
Loomis Sr. in defense of his 
son made a two-hour closing 
argument, most of it a de- 
nunciation of Jews and 
Negroes. 


Addressing the jury as “my 
fair skinned brothers,” he de- 
clared that his son was being 
“crucified like Christ by the 
Jews.” 

Solicitor General E. E. 
Andrews, in his closing argu- 
‘ment, denounced young 
| Loomis as a potential Hitler 
and “a dangerous fanatic.” 

“For every day you serve in 
prison, you can thank your 
father for it,’ Mr. Andrews 
shouted to the defendant. Re- 
‘ferring to the concluding 
arguments of Loomis Sr., the 
prosecutor added: 

“Your father had the nerve 
and gall to ask the jury in the 
name of Christ, who loved all 
| men, to listen to his argument 
‘of hatred.” 


| Prudence 


| “Give me Thy grace good God 
| To set the world at naught, 


__ | To set my mind fast upon Thee, and not to hang 


upon the blast of men’s mouths; ... 


To have the last things in remembrance.” 


| Written gp the margin of the Book of Hours of St. Thomas 
| More from “The Story of Bl. Thomas More.” Benziger Bros, 
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DEAR WHITE GIRL... 

Last time I wrote I asked 
you to come in imagination 
with me throughout “my day,” 
living as a person like your- 
self in every way except the 
color of our skins, remember? 


o'clock in the A.M... . I was 
up about 6:30, had to make 
breakfast for the rest of my 
family as my ma and dad go 
to work so early that they are 
out before I get up! Then the 
kids have to get dressed, made 
ready for school with their 
own books, lunch money, etc. 


Well, we got as far as 8 | 


... then, after this I am sup- | 


posed to get ready, be in 
school in time, and all pre- 
pared, of course—even though 
the night before I had to spend 
studving time rounding up the 
kids and give them their sup- 
per—and just as happy as a 
lark, not a care in the world. .. 


I am worried about my , 


? ser sister. She’s a sopho- | " 
younger SIS p | thekinte. 


more and has got herself a 
part-time job . . . otherwise 
she won’t have the necessities 
of life. But she’s an arrested 
TB case, and I can’t help 
wondering how long. she’s 
going to be able to take it. 
And then (as we study infec- 
tion. in biology this A.M.) I 
felt a dull warning sounding 
way back in my mind—what 


of Billy and Johnny, my 
younger brothers — and the 


rest of us? Living all in one 
room as we do... there’s al- 


matter how much we try to 
take care. 

Lord knows, I don’t want to 
get sick. Anyway, hospitals 





| 
| 
| 


wavs a constant danger, no | home-made stretcher . . 


Dear White Girli—tl 


frighten me. When you're 
lying there at the mercy of 
it’s much worse to 


a nurse, 
have dark skin, a hundred 
times worse... or so it seems. | 


Why look at what happened to | 


my aunt’s best friend— 


RS. X IS A prominent | 


Catholic colored  club- 


woman, educated, intelligent, | 


resourceful, a real worker. 
She seems like a legend to 


me, because I can’t remember | 


first hearing about her name 


on this and that and the other_| 


committee for new sodalities, 
clubs, ete. in the churches 
around here, and representing 
us in diocesan committees 
downtown... 
All the progressive things 
that started in the Negro 


it’s so far back. | 


parishes in Chicago—she had | 
| I thought it was. another Mrs. 


her hand in them. . . Girl 
Scouts, triple sodalities, 
Christian Mothers, retreats, 
tertiaries, as well as bazaars, 
debt-reducing proj- 
ects, working girls’ home, etc. 
But Mrs. X developed heart 
trouble, very seriously. She 
had been treating at the clinic 


| of a local Catholic hospital for 


six months, when one night 
she got a very bad attack, in 
fact her husband thought she 
was going to die. He called the 
doctor attending her at the 
clinic ... who told him to rush 
her over immediately as she 
was in danger of death. 

She was brought in on a 
. the 
doctor took a quick look at 
her, turned to her husband 
and whispered . . . “Oh, Mr. X, 
I’m sorry, but .. . I didn’t 





Chicago Volunteers 


Benjamin James is the first 
of our volunteers who hunger 
and thirst after justice, to 
receive his fill. He died a real 
Catholic death, receiving Ex- 
treme Unction and saying, 
“God’s will be done.” Assist- 
ing at the altar of the Su- 
preme Sacrifice offered for 
the repose of his soul were 
his fellow workers in Christ, 
Edward Adams, and David, 
Billy, and John James. These 
James, not related to Ben and 
Aurelia, were instrumental in 
bringing Ben and his family 
into the Church, years ago. 
Yes, David, “he was the first 
of us to make it...” 

oe 1% 1% 


During this past month the 
volunteers gave Tena Rose- 
man a small gift, a_ slight 
symbol of the high esteem in 
which we all hold her. As 
dean of volunteers, Tena has 
sketched boldly for us all the 
virtues of a volunteer: a deep 
faith, a living hope, and 
charity filling all actions, not 
through exuberant flareups, 
but steadily, humbly, and 
with ever increasing vigor. 

* o o” 

Eola Locke has undergone 
a very serious operation this 
past month at Illinois Re- 
search Hospital. As blood 
donors the volunteers were 
very helpful. Your prayers 
are asked for her rapid re- 
covery. 

* i * 

Bernard James, a charter- 
member volunteer, has re- 
turned from the war and is 
taking over the Spanish 
classes. About a rumored 
Great Books course, Bernard 
says it won’t be for a while— 
not until he reads some more 
great books. 


| 
| 


| 
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Shall auld acquaintance be 
forgot? No, of course not. A 
farewell to Ken Fick, volun- 
teer, is simply a hail hearty 
welcome to Ken Fick, shin- 
ing new staff worker. 


ue * ve 


We are proud to announce 
a newcomer to our circle—a 
beauty with a beauty: Carrie 
Jones and Beauty, her See- 
ing-Eye Dog. 

i oll 


Engagement No. 2 of the 
season: 
Sylvia Owezarek and 
William Lynch 
If anyone knows why these 
two should not wed, report at 
once to the O.D.G:.! 


% * 


Florence Fitzgerald is our 
new assistant to the librarian 
and is looking for the Christ- 
mas books you've read and 
have a mind to pass on to 
others. } 


“« ‘e 


Wedding bells ring Feb. 8 
for Bernice Marciniak -and 
Russell Barta at a Gregorian 
chant Nuptial High Mass. 

David “Rev. Cobb” James 
has been keeping the staff 
and volunteers in the aisles 
with his impersonations of 
current colorful personalities. 

“Who is Lillian, and what 
is she, that all FH doth hail 
her?” An apostle of justice 
who heeds Our Lord when He 
says, “If any man comes to 
Me and hates not his father 
and mother, and wife and 
children and brethren and 
sisters, yea and his own life 


also, he cannog be My dis- 


ciple.” 





| 








BLESSED AAARTIN 





know ... that is, I thought ube 


X ..”. To make a long story 
short, Mr. X went over to the 
receiving desk and asked the 
nun, “Sister, I'd like my wife 
to have the best of care . 
I want her to have a private 
room, and as soon as possible, 
as she’s dangerously ill... and 
don’t worry, this won’t be any 
charity case...” The nun re- 
plied, “I’m sorry, sir, but the 
Board is taking up the ques- 
tion of accepting colored ... 
and they haven’t given an 
answer yet.” The man got 
mad... but he confined him- 
self to fairly civil remarks 
like, “This is a Catholic hos- 
pital, isn’t it? And my wife’s 
a Catholic . . . has been for 
generations in her family .. . 
I’m a convert. But she’s almost 
dying .. . the doctor said so 
when I came in... I am ready 
to pay whatever the charges. 
What is a Catholic hospital 
for, if not for Catholics?” .. . 
etc., etc. But the doctor pre- 
vailed upon him to get an am- 
bulance to Cook County. 
When I and my girl friend 
went out to Cook County to 
see her she was lying in a 
huge ward containing 
NINETY BEDS. She had re- 
ceived Extreme Unction twice 
already. This day she had 
rallied, and we were allowed 
to see her. There were two 
reporters from Negro news- 
papers—who knew the whole 
story—and were waiting only 


for her OK to blast it on all 


the front pages. But she 
turned her face away, with 
tears in her eyes and said, “I 
wouldn’t do that to my 
church.” We wept, too—I re- 
member wondering in a dim 
sort of way that would ache 
as long as I lived, what good 
it was to be a Catholic any- 
way... 


AN YOU for a little while 

imagine yourself the 
mother of a little girl aged 8 
by the name of Belle, who one 
night got a terrible convulsion 
and was rushed to the nearest 
Catholic hospital a few blocks 
away ...and when the blan- 
ket of the stretcher on which 
the little girl was lying was 
brought into the receiving of- 
fice, was drawn aside, the 
sister saw the color of her 
skin, she was refused ... and 
on the way to the County 
Hospital died? Yet, both of 
these are true stories. 

Yes, both of these are true 
stories. 

And still who is there to tell 
the whole story of all the 
hopeful young men and 
women who want to be nurses 
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or doctors .. . and who drop 
out one by one, not only be- 
cause the economic barrier is 
great. But more so because so 
few hospitals will train them, 
so few schools will take them 
_,. but... even when they do 
make the grade despite 
hundreds of handicaps that 
whites never face, hospitals 
still refuse to allow Negro 
doctors to practise, or Negro 
nurses to work, or technicians, 
dietitians (you see, this is my 
chosen field .. . and I’ve had 
to investigate the possibili- 
wen. Js 

I once heard somebody use 
the words VICIOUS CIRCLE. 
I’m not too sure what they 
mean, but I think they could 
refer to us... we are refused 
in hospitals because we are 
dark, and then the nurses and 
doctors are refused likewise 
because there are no dark 
patients to attend to. The 
other way around, Negro doc- 
tors are refused admittance to 
many hospitals on grounds of 
experience and competence, 
but that means that they can’t 
get the practice in these hos- 
pitals, which would add to 
their experience and com- 
petence ... which is the way 
it works with white doctors. 


i: IS MY CHOSEN 
FIELD ... or was. With 
all these strikes against me, 
I don’t see how I can go on 
working to be a nurse. The 
one Negro hospital here has 
a waiting list of over a thous- 
and. No Catholic hospital here 
will train me. 

Yet, what else is there for 
me to do? 

Thev even raised a howl 
when some of the department 
stores hired colored salesgir|s! 
Yes, there are waitresses, and 
cooks, and maids, and elevator 
operators and bus girls... in 
these I have a pretty clear 
field...as yet... (come de+ 
pression time, will it be like 
the last one, that the colored 
were pushed out of even these 
jobs?) ... Yes, I know the 
secretarial field is opening up 
...I don’t care for that kind 
of work ... but maybe I’m 
supposed to be darn glad you 
white folks are opening up 
any field ... or maybe there’s 
only a temporary shortage... 


like the factories . . . which 
will go back to the old rigid 


‘lines, once reconversion and 


post-war economy are facts 
... and we will still be the 
FIRST TO BE FIRED AND 
LAST TO BE HIRED. This, I 
gather, is our “place”—lowest 
in the economic and KEPT 
THERE deliberately. 

What do you think about 
this, white girl? 

Yours ever sincerely, 
ae Wokentneandas 


HEAVY HEART 


“Have we never so little if 
we be not merry in_ spirit 
therewith, but live in puling, 
and whimpering, and heavi- 
ness of heart, to the discom- 
fort of ourselves and them 
that are about us... we have 
in our hearts neither more be- 


lief in Christ’s holy words nor 
trust in His faithful promise, 


than hath a Jew or a Turk.” 

—The Four Last Things from 
“The Story of Bl. Thomas 
More.”—Benziger Bros. 
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reign of justice, the moOv@_.) 
ment for social progress has 
been largely in the hands of 
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“| Was Homeless and You 
YHE FATHER LOOKED *!*in 2 


with redrimmed, desper- | bec: 
ate eyes at his family. The | plac 
children were four little, ex- | part 
hausted lumps. The mother | unfi 
had finally succumbed to fa- | and 


tigue and lay sleeping on our-|- TI 


couch. The housing shortage | pay 
had made them homeless, | it is 
After three terrible nights— | hou: 


two spent in a police station’ W 


and the third riding the ele- | this. 
vated trains—they came to | hom 
Friendship House to ask us to | thou 
help them find a place to stay. | four 
The kind of housing crisis | ager 
that the nation is in now is | only 
and has been the everyday | pora 
lot of Negro citizens in Chi-. | .othe 
Segregation and vic- | othe 
restrictive covenants | the | 


keep the overcrowded Negro W 
community in the crisis stage. -rest 
year in year out. 

The exhausted group hud- | 
dled in our library had lived | 


| have 
fruit 


In the Rear of t 


You must ride in the rear of the tro 
You must nod and bow to white mar 
You dare not come too close to me— 
You must live in filth and poverty. 

You belong in the jungles from whei 
To you is granted no progress or gai 
What care I if I crush you to misery 
And if you die ‘neath my heel, what 


We shout from our pulpits—“Peace 
With folded hands we proclaim our 
And on Judgment Day we'll expect 
For we are the “holies” of great ren 
But what will be our shock and sha 
After our little gold is tried by flam 
When our small sceptre and wréath « 
Is bestowed by those “in the rear of 


Teach Gatholic Socia 














Catholics in a very special , men 
way are obligated to do all in | man} 
their power to effect social | rece: 
reconstruction. The Popes | .pora 
ask us to fight constantly and | Gosp 
relentlessly against the con- | how 
centration of power and | have 
wealth in the hands of a few. | lics, 

And, in spite of our boast | been 
that we alone have the truth, | Cath 
the social teaching of the | the» 
Church is largely unknown | Ow 
to Catholics ‘themselves, in | -Plish 
cluding, I am sorry to say, | of C 
priests and religious. What | Over 
good does it do for us to have | Maz 
the truth, if we do not even | ‘Statu 
know what it is? Surely our | belie 
ignorance of the Church’s so- | ing | 
cial teaching explains our in- | laud 
effectiveness on the social | orde 
scene; but it does not justify | and 

The Church is accused of | And 
being irrelevant today; that | SUPP 
is because of us. Our ignor- , of hy 
ance otf what Catholicism | unwi 
means in the world, and ou \» Wage 
infidelity to the Church have | Justi 
weakened Her and have cut | Cath 
Her off from fruitful contact | for : 
with the world. need 

Because we Catholics do | Cath 
not not know the Church's |, Who 
social doctrine, and because | Statu 
we have not been active | Of la 
enough in the battle for the | 8%@v« 
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$s and You Sheltered Me...” 


JOKED *!*in a one-room, basement flat 


desper- | because there was no other 
y. The | place to live. The Health De- 
tle, ex- | partment declared the place 
mother | unfit for human_ habitation 
1 to fa- | and had them evicted. 

on our-|- The father earns enough to 
hortage | pay for decent housing. But 
eless. | it is impossible to get decent 
lights— | housing for Negroes. 
station’|~ We have always known 
he ele- | this. But it was brought 
ime to | home to us for the hundredth 
k us to | thousandth tragic time when 
to stay. | four hours of covering every 
g crisis | agency in the city yielded 
now is | only two possibilities of tem- 
eryday | porary shelter. One was an- 
in Chi-. .other dank, basement flat; the 
id vie- | other, makeshift quarters in 
yenants | the back of a church. 

Negro We wish some signers of 


s stage. -restrictive covenants could 


| have been here to see the 
p hud- | 
d lived | 


“exclusiveness.” 
Mary Clinch 


fruit of their 





Rear of the Trolley 


rear of the trolley— 

v to white man’s folly— 
close to me— 

and poverty. 

gles from whence you came; 
orogress or gain. 

you to misery? 

ny heel, what is that to me? 


ilpits—“Peace and Charity!” 
proclaim our piety; 
y we'll expect a crown, 
” of great renown. 
shock and shame, 
tried by flame— 
e and wréath of holly 
‘in the rear of the trolley.” 


—JO ANN CLARK, 


jolic Social Principles 


special 
» all in 
social 
-opes 
ly and 
e con- 

and 
a few. 
boast 
truth, 
of the 
known 
2S, in 
O say, 
What 


"men outside the Church. Yet, 


many of the social advances 
recently made are really tem- 
-poral manifestations of the 
| Gospel message. I wonder 
| how many of these advances 
have been made with Catho- 
lics, and how many have 
been made in spite of the 
Catholics? And how much of 


| the work for social progress 


now going on is being accom- 


«plished without the assistance 


of Catholics, and sometimes 


| over their indignant protests? 


> have | 


t even 
ly our 
h’s so- 
yur in- 


ocial | 


justify 
sed of 
- that | 


| 
he 
| 


ignor- | 


ylicism | d EAN 
» Wagon to the star of social in- 


1d ou 
| have 
ve cut 
ontact 


cs do 
urch’s |, 
cause 



















Many Catholics support the 
‘status quo, in the misguided 
belief that they are maintain- 
ing law and order. This is a 
laudable aim; but law and 
order founded on oppression 
and injustice are a mockery. 
And they deserve no more 
support than any other form 
of hypocrisy. Some of us have 
unwittingly hitched our 


justice. We dare not use 
Catholicism as moral support 
for a social order that is in 
need of over-hauling. Those 
Catholics, prominent or not, 
who mistakenly adopt the 
“status quo as the only defense 
of law and order are doing a 
grave disservice to the 
Church and to Her mission of 
ristianizing society. 


—BISHOP SHEIL. 


~~ 
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Outside the Home 


Message to Minnesotans from 
the Governor's Interracial 
Committee. 
Chairman: 


Rev. Francis J. Gilligan 
Your Home 
A home is a highly per- 


sonal institution. The father 
or the head of the house may 
invite one person into it and 
decline to invite another. He 
may restrict his guests to the 
members of a bridge club, the 
members of a religious group, 
or those who read the same 
books; and the rest of the 
neighbors cannot complain 
reasonably. The interior of a 
home is so private that it is 
largely beyond the province 
of civil law. 


Outside the Home 


Restaurants, resorts and 
hotels are quite different. 
They were established to pro- 
vide food, shelter and recre- 


ational facilities for persons 
away from home. They are 
public places and .are_ ex- 


pected to serve all law-abid- 
ing persons able and willing 
to pay. Men and women who 
are denied services in such 
places solely on a racial or 
religious basis suffer incon- 
venience and at times genu- 
ine hardship. In every in- 
stance they experience hu- 
miliation and vexation which 
may embitter them for years; 
an experience to which no 
person in a democracy should 
be subjected. 

What is said here of restau- 
rants is applicable also to re- 
sorts and all other places 
where recreation and refresh- 
ments are provided. 

Within his own home a 
man may be as selective as 
he chooses. But once he 


leaves his home for food, 
shelter or recreation, he must 
respect the rights of other 


citizens to seek the same con- 
veniences. Such is the Ameri- 
can tradition. 


I 
The Minnesota Law 


A Note from the History 
Book 


That American tradition 
has been crystallized into law 
in many Northern states. 
Minnesota was a pioneer in 
that field, seeking to protect 
by law all citizens entering 
restaurants and other public 
places. 

As early as 1885, the Minne- 
sota Legislature enacted an 
“equal rights” statute de- 
signed to protect Negroes 
from racial discrimination 
when seeking service in such 
places. That statute was am- 
plified in 1899 to cover un- 
foreseen contingencies. Again 
in 1905, the law was re- 
phrased, and in 1927 the 
phrasing became Section 7321 
of Mason’s Minnesota Stat- 
utes. Again in 1943 the legis- 
lators broadened the statute 
to prevent discriminations 
arising from national origins 
or religion. 


What the Law Does 
Not Do 


It does not give to any per- 
son the right to be boisterous, 
indecent or offensive in any 
restaurant, resort, or hotel. 
The proprietor or agent may 
eject any member of 
group for such offensive con- 
duct—and he should. The 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Who’s Who in Friendship House 







































































































































Books on Trial 


Fr. -Farrell’s review of 


Frank Sheed’s Theology and | 
| Sanity is from Books on Trial 
| published by 


More Book Shop. This little | by the Community Planning 


the 


publication is an_ excellent 


way of keeping au courant | 


with the Catholic angle on 
current literature. It comes 
from 220 West Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


Law Versus Morality 


“I have enjoyed your fine 
argument and I agree with it, 
but I have to follow the law. 
It’s been decided so often, and 
many other judges in 
building have ruled the same 
way. The law is that while 
a public official and public 
places cannot discriminaie, 
private persons can.” 

—Judge Frank M. Padden, Su- 
perior Court of Cook County 
(Chicago), in refusing to 
dismiss a suit for enforce- 
ment of a racial restrictive 
covenant. Jan. 6, 1947. 

“He who would have the 
star of peace shine out and 
stand over social life should 
collaborate towards a com- 
plete rehabilitation of the 
juridical order. ..The juridical 
order has the high and diffi- 
cult scope of imsuring har- 
monious relations both be- 
tween individuals and be- 
tween societies, and within 
these. This. scope will be 


reached if legislators will ab- | 


stain from following those 
perilous theories and prac- 
tices, so harmful to communi- 
ties and to their spirit of 
union, which derive their 
origin and promulgation from 
false postulates. Among such 
postulates we must count the 
juridical positivism which at- 
tributes a deceptive majesty 
to the setting up of purely 
human laws, and which leaves 
the way open for a fatal 
divorce of law from moral- 
ity.. 
ie Pius XII, in a talk on 
the social order, December 
24, 1942. 
—From John Doebele, 123 W. 
Madison, Chicago 2. 


“As for the heretic, I hate 
his error, and not his person, 
and I would wish with all my 
heart that the one was ex- 
terminated and the other 
saved.” 

—St. Thomas More. 


Thomas | Letter, a newsletter published 


this’ 
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ELIEVE IT OR NOT, we 


have now two Schneid- | 


ers. You have met thru this 
column Betty Schneider of 
Leroy, Minn., whose father, 
Joseph Schneider, is the 
owner of the celebrated Puri- 
tan chicken farms. Now meet 


kana, Wisconsin, whose 
father, Joseph Schneider, is in 
the chicken -business, too, no 
less celebrated then Betty’s 
father. The difference be- 
tween their chicken business 
is that Betty’s folks sell chicks 
to raise and Lorraine’s sell 
pullets and grown up birds to 
eat. And to top it all, they are 
not related. 

Lorraine came to us last Oc- 
tober first. She is one of the 
first “graduates” of 
ship House training school] 
(Information Centre to us) of 
Comberemere, Canada, class 
1946. And she is a very snazzy 


girl. Tall, pretty, with a dis- 
position of an angel, she is be- 
loved by all and makes friends 
wherever she goes. Witness 
the stream of letters that fol- 
lows her around, for beside 
the directors, Lorraine gets 


| the greatest amount of mail in 
Lorraine Schneider from Kau- | 


FH. 
Can she cook? Boy oh boy, 


/ can that girl cook! Her pies 


Friend- | 


are a dream, her bread is-out 
of this world, her cakes con- 
quer at a glance. But she can 
also do many other things 
equally well—an all-round 
girl in fact. ‘ 

If you are looking for an 
apostolic spirit in the Lay 
Apostolate, drop around and 
meet Lorraine, talk to her, see 
the light that shines in her 
‘face, and you will understand 
what I mean. Why don’t you 


| come and see for yourself? 


You will be glad you di did. 


SOUTHERNER VIEWS LYNCHER 


“What manner of being is | 


a lyncher, and how did he get 
that way?” asks The Atlanta 


Council of Metropolitan At- 


lanta, Georgia. In its Sep- 
tember issue, the Letter 
answers: 


“Generally he is a_ little 
frustrated, colorless man, 
meticulously careful about 


| portunities, 


small things such as currying | 


favor with his peers, 
mously reckless about big 


enor- | 


things such as the human | 


lives and rights of those he 
considers beneath him. 

“He is'a man that has 
known a little poverty, per- 
haps of bread and meat, more 


brated the great Feast of 
Epiphany with the children 


| a sadistic exhibitionist. 


frequently of economic op- 
of spiritual re- 
sources. He distrusts big con- 
cepts such as Justice, Peace 
and Security because he has 
had little of these for himself. 
He says “keep ‘em in their 
place,” because he has been 
kept in his. 

“He is childishly irrational, 
vain and covetous, easily per- 
suades that his enemies lie in 
his own social class, a willing 
tool of the unprincipled, 
smarter than he. By himself, 
he is afraid; in a mob, lashed 
by primitive bestiality, he is 
He is 


| not pretty. Today he is in 


craven fear of being found 
out, depends on intimidation 
to cloak his deed.” 


The Casita 


NCE AGAIN we cele- | glad we had waded through 
| every cold, murky puddle to 
| get there. What is the great 


by visiting the Infant King in | 


His crib at nearby churches. 


This year we went to St. Eliz- | 


abeth’s and Holy Angels, our 
thirty cherubs joining with 
the three Magi in their hom- 


vinity of the Christ Child. 
There was a bitter cold wind 


and mysterious fascination of 
puddles that lures every last 
little foot, with or without 
rubbers, to jump right in, in- 
stead of walking carefully 


| around? 
age to the Kingship and Di- | 


and the drifts of the last snow | 


storm were still piled high in 
the streets; we were glad to 


| get back to the warm Casita 


where Tena was waiting with 
cakes and goodies. 
a suggestion of Father Greg- 
ory O’Brien, our own crib 
scene was decorated specially 
for the day, the manger con- 
verted into a little throne with 
purple hangings. 

It was our first day back in 
the Casita after the holidays, 
and great was the disappoint- 


EN FICK, THE NAVY 
MAN from Boston who 
has just joined the Staff, is 


, conducting boxing matches 


| for 


the boys whose after- 
school energy is oftentimes 


| phenomenal. Two of the tini- 


Following | 


ment of the Martinettes to dis- | 


cover that Miss Betty and Mr. 
Bill were not there. For Betty 
Schneider has been trans- 
ferred to St. Joseph’s Farm in 
Marathon, and Bill Flynn is 
sick in the hospital. 


est fellows were going for 
each other with great ferocity 
the other day, apparently un- 
aware that, between biows 
and uppercuts, their feet were 
dancing in perfect time to the 
Juke Box—sort of jitterbox- 
ing. 

Geni Galloway, who has 
been busy numbering and or- 
ganizing games, will testify 
that our game cabinet is far 
from full. If any of you has a 


| box of pick-up sticks or other 
| games tucked away in your 


All of us | 


miss you, Miss Betty (not the | 


least your loyal Cub Scouts!), 


éarnestly for Mr. Bill’s speedy 
recovery. 
In the same week we had 


attic, we would be glad to put 
them to use for you. We had 
hoped there might be a few 
sturdy games left over after 


‘ | the Christmas parties to keep 
and the children are praying | 


another trip—on the day of. 
the great thaw. Tena Rose- | 


man invited us over to Cole- 
man School to see her chil- 
dren’s production of “Hansel 
and Gretel.” It was a beauti- 
ful performance, and we were 


| 
| 
| 








for the Casita, but then there 
were the Christmas baskets: 


| we wanted to remember our 


too; so 
quite 


invalid friends, 
hopes were not 


little 
our 


realized. We would be very 
| grateful to anyone who might 
be in a position to remember 
| us with a prayer and a game 
or two. 


Blanche Scholes 
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Douglas on Lincoln 


(Continued from page 1) 
tried his patience; but by a 
broad survey, in the light of 
the stern logic of great 
events. and in view of that 
divinity which “shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how 
we will,” we came to the con- 
clusion that the hour and the 
man of our redemption had 
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(Continued from page 5) | who, tangibly and overtly, 


Outside the Home in Minnesota 


ute is one of those laws. 





St. Thomas More 


(Continued from page 1) 
say, “wherever that may be. 





law does not grant a mora-/ Violate the rights of free citi-| Compliance with it is one of| who couldn’t be a mystic 


torium exempting any person | Z€MS. The proprietors were 
from the courtesy, reserve | discriminating. So their dis- 
and consideration for others | ¢Timinatory activities were 
which is expected from all;Proscribed. Legislation does 
persons in public places. ‘not always stir people to ao 

_ | their best, but it does keep 
What the Law Does Do them from doing their worst. 


It gives to all Americans, | il 
regardless of race, color, na-' 


the conditions under which 
he enters business. 


The Will of the Majority 


Since 1885, this law has 


| been re-enacted several times | 


'and expanded by the legis- 
|lature of Minnesota. The leg- 


lislature is the lawfully-con- | 


stituted representative of the 


somehow met in the person tional origins or religion, the The Citizen and the Law  peopie. A majority of the 


of Abraham Lincoln. 


Though he loved Caesar 
more than Rome, though the 
Union was more to him than 
our freedom or our future, 
under his wise and beneficent 
rule and by measures ap- 
proved and vigorously pressed 
by him, we saw that the 
handwriting of ages, in the 
form of prejudice and pro- 
scription, was rapidly fading 
away from the face of our 
whole country; under his 
rule, and in due time, about | 
as soon, after all, as the coun- | 
try could tolerate the strange | 
spectacle, we saw our brave. 
sons and brothers laying off | 
the rags of bondage, and 
being clothed all over in the 
blue uniforms of the soldiers 
of the United States; under 
his rule, we saw two hundred 
thousand of our dark and 
dusky people responding to 
the call of Abraham Lincoln, 
and with muskets on their 
shoulders, and eagles on their 
buttons, timing their high 
footsteps to liberty and union 
under the national flag; under 
his rule, we saw the inde-| 


pendence of the black repub- | 


lic of Haiti, the special object 
of slave-holding aversion and 
horror, fully recognized, and 
her minister, a colored gen- 
tleman, duly received here in 


civil right to participate in, 
the same accommodations in| v 
public places. The person| Opinion 

who interferes with that right In part, some observance of 
is guilty of a gross misde-| the law has been achieved by 
the vigilance of victims o 
| discrimination. Some _ obser- 
| vance also has been obtained 
Il |by the action of honest law- 


& 
“ enforcement officials. 

The Proprietor and the But the statute will be fully 
Law 


effective only when the great 
|mass of citizens give the full 
The Position of the 
Proprietor 


The Power of Public 


meanor and also is liable to 
civil action for damages. 


| force of public opinion to it. 


The Framework of 
Much of the weight of this Business 
law rests upon the proprietor When a man 
tel. To some this may seem/or hotel, he recognizes that 
unfair, since many Ameri-|the State of Minnesota has 
cans are prejudiced. To some! enacted many laws regulat- 
it may appear that the pro-| ing such places in the interest 
prietor is caught helplessly | of the health, the safety, and 
between conflicting forces—|the welfare of the citizens. 


the law and the opinions of|He accepts those numerous | 


his customers. jlaws as part of the frame- 


|} work in which he must carry 
The Problem of the ‘on his business. As a good 
Legislator 


citizen he tries to keep the 

Through the years the leg-, 
islators of the State of Minne- 
sota have sought to give 


equal protection to all per- Brookly n Social Action 


sons entering public places.. Rev. William Kelly has 
If they were to legislate, they | been appointed full-time di- 
could not legislate against| rector of social action for the 





decides to) 
of a restaurant, resort or ho-| operate a restaurant, resort,/the state some uninformed| Tried man than an 
|persons who object to the | priest. 
ipresence of those of other | married man. His first mar- 
Théy | riage brought him four chil- 
and/| dren before the early death of 
urge him to violate the law} his wife, and for all we can 
and thus weaken the founda-| guess, it was a marriage of 
tions upon which their own] love. His second, to a woman 
'freedom depends. Such per-) older than he, with no money 


law. The Equal Rights stort 


|legislature expresses the will 
|of the majority of the people. 
The majority of the people 
wanted this law. 

In addition to expressing 
‘the will of the larger number 
,of citizens of the state, this 
'statute stands in conformity 
'with the moral law establish- 
‘ed in. the Universe by the 
|Eternal Creator; the moral 


jlaw which was invoked 


tion and from which each 
| citizen draws his basic, natu- 
iral rights, and governments 
their moral power. 


The Thoughtless Few 


Unfortunately, 


restaurants. 
proprietor 


jraces in 
|harass. the 





isons either should change 
}their attitudes or stay at 
| home. 


What You Can Do 


ithe framers of the Constitu-| 


| there, with three squares 
served up from the nunnery 
kitchen, and a blue Spanish 
|sky to see visions in? But if 
|it had been Teresa of Harlem, 
‘or Hoboken, or Hohokus, 
maybe the Saint would be left 
off at the beginning.” 

Of course, I don’t say these 
| objections are really valid; 
‘they are manifestly absurd. 
|But they are natural. They 
represent a kind of excuse 
‘that might pop into our heads 
automatically. And they are 
‘the kind of excuse which is 
impossible when we consider 
the life of More. 


ORE WAS first of all a 
layman. Why, with his 


by | Sharp perception of ultimate 


|reality and his stern sense of 
| self-denial, revealed in his last 

days, he did not become a 
| priest or monk we don’t really 
| know. All we know is that he 
| was quite aware of the shrewd 
‘medieval admonition that it 





there are in| Was better to be a pure mar- 


impure 
And he was twice a 


| and with a reputation of be- 
ing a scold, was one of policy; 
| she gave his children a mother 


and his home a manager. She 
| gave him also the family prob- 


_The great majority of the| lems of a stepmother and step- 
citizens are fair. Regrettably, | children, and made him the 


ithough, they are passive. 
|They Jet the unfair few 


| weaken the moral fiber of the 





| More was 


patron of all henpecked hus- 
bands. 


secondly a 


the City of Washington; 
under his rule, we saw the 
internal slave trade, which so 
long disgraced the nation, 
abolished, and slavery abol- 
ished in the District of Co- 
Jumbia; under his rules, we 
saw, for the first time, the 
law enforced against the for- 
eign slave trade, and the first 
slave-trader hanged like any 
other pirate or murderer; 
under his rule, assisted by the 
greatest captain of his age, 
and his inspiration, we saw 
the Confederate States, based 
on the idea that our race must 
be slaves, and slaves forever, 
battered to pieces and scat- 
tered to the four winds; under 
his rule, and in the fullness 


shar judices m- aries . . 
shared the prejudices co | scourge of war shall soon pass | Un-American groups. 


the condition of his country, ; . 
we are compelled to admit | bondage shall have been | 


just an idea. It was neces-| Diocese of Brooktyn, He will|entire community. eng yes : 
sary that they legislate be assisted by Rev. Joseph} They could do much if in| worker. It is true that he had 
against persons, since preju-| Hammond. Both priests have | private and public gatherings | Sh goaeling saan and — of 
dice exists only in persons. | been intensely active for sev-|they directed attention to the | f e most bri liant minds of his 
It was necessary that they | eral years in the field of}basic principles involved. | 28° But the profession of the 
prohibit the actions of those Catholic labor education. They could do much if they|/@W, by which he lived, re- 
- es ee ee support and encourage quired daily application and 


the proprietors who respect | brought financial return by 





ances obtained a_ tolerably{ (“I am naturally anti-slavery. | 
clear idea of his character and/|If slavery is not wrong, noth-| the law. They could do much | disgin © alee 
personality. The image of|ing is wrong. I cannot re- if they would remind the | ditchdigging oe Wereerring, 
the man went out with his|member when I did not so thoughtless citizens that the | His income was at first very 
words, and those who read/think and feel.” Letter of| times are too serious to tol-| great. Yet he knew, in his 
them knew him. 'Mr. Lincoln to Mr. Hodges.) | erate cleavages = — a days, unpayable oe 
The man who.c ld say,|ter segments of the popula-|}and an empty pocketbook. 

I have said that President) .poidiy do we Lice Serene Sion and almost force as to} And, what rg he knew 
Lincoln was a white man and | ao we pray, that this mighty ‘seek alliance with existing | the worry and preoccupation 
| that life by labor entails, pro- 

















oma the ¢ . iad roe |away, yet if God wills it con- | viding a ready-made distrac- 
te ;| tinue till all the wealth piled | . tion from the pursuit of 
Looking back to his times and). two hundred years of | Th@ Minnesota Equal || sanctity. 


More was thirdly a holy 
man in this environment of a 


of time, we saw Abraham : sia ; 
Lincoln, after giving the that this unfriendly feeling eee or og pig A = 
slaveholders three months’! on his part may safely be set inn coe “d f — _— | 
grace in which to save their|/down as one element of USS pr eblent a i . ina the | 
hateful slave system, penning wonderful success in organiz- ae ene 5 oP ding Lord are| 
the immortal paper, which,|ing the loyal American peo-|/"° Me vieh exe . | 
though special in its lan- | ple for the tremen dous| a 2 oiciias "all Lcpmical 
guage, was general in its prin-| conflict before them, and) ad aa ca. eee , om tnd 
ciple and effect, making slav- | bringing them safely through Poe af auidGaiy & a was | 
ery forever impossible in the! that conflict . . . Had he put | ing white the Gout ean 
United States. Though we the abolition of slavery be- Sawa “that it shovel have ite | 
waited long we saw all this| fore the salvation of the | hound of flesh Se sie | 
and more. eet bipennate | OP it was so nominated | 
nowertul ee’ ak Anaieeas | in the bond; but farther than | 

, eed neal sgt - this, no earthly power could | 
ar _ b Nia = ssible |make him go. 
| Viewea ieee a ae | —Frederick Douglass in| 

= genurae Masterpieces of Negro| 
abolition ground, Mr. Lin-| Eloquence edited by| 
coln seemed tardy, cold, dull, | Alice Moore Dunbar! 
and indifferent; but measur- | published by The| 
jing him by the sentiment of pied eg y Publishing | 
‘his country, a sentiment he, Co. New York af 
was bound as a statesman to} es 
consult, he was swift, zealous,/ “, man may sometimes say 
gentle; though decided and '@dical, and determined. ‘full sooth in game; and one | 
pronounced in his convic-| Though Mr. Lincoln shared |that is but a layman as I am, | 
tions, he was tolerant towards| the prejudices of his white|it may better haply become 
those who differed from him,| countrymen against the Ne-|him merrily to tell his mind, 
and patient under reproaches. | gro, it is hardly necessary to! than seriously and solemnly 
Even those who only knew /|say that in his heart of hearts|to preach.” - 
him through his public utter-| he loathed and hated slavery. pad ell St. Thomas More. : 


Any man can say things 
that are true of Abraham 
Lincoln, but no man can say 
anvthing that is new of Abra- 
ham Lincoln .. . He was a 
mystery to no man who saw 
and heard him. Though high 
in position, the humblest 
could approach him and feel 
at home in his presence. 
Though deep, he was trans- 
parent; though strong, he was 



























Rights Law 


working layman. The out- 
standing fact of his life is, of 
course, his martyrdom, follow- 
ligion, from full and equal |/ing upon his imprisonment 
enjoyment of any accommo- || and fake trial for upholding 


“No person shall be ex- 
dation, advantage, or privi- power of the Church 


cluded, on account of race, 
color, national origin or re- 


lege furnished by public || against the encroachment of 
conveyances, theatres, or || the state. But before circum- 
other public places of || Stance, against his own will, 
amusement, or by hotels, || yanked him into so heroic a 
barber shops, saloons, res- || role, he had lived an ordinary 
taurants, or other places of || life with great sanctity. He 
refreshments, entertain-||was the perfect father and 
ment, or accommodations. || husband, the ideal citizen and 
Every person who violates || business man, the pattern for 
any provision of the Sec- || lawyers and judges. He faced 
tion, or aids or incites an- || such ordinary problems as the 
other to do so, shall be || lapse into Protestantism of his 
guilty of a gross misdeme- | Son-in-law, the distaste of his 
anor, and in addition to the || wife for his scholarly friends 
penalty therefor, shall be li- || the difficulty of remaining in- 
able in a civil action to the || timate with his growing chil- 
person aggrieved for dam- || dren when business took him 
ages not exceeding Five away for protracted periods 
Hundred ($500.00) Dol- || the jealousy when h . a 
* ee en he became 
as gmended and approved Slonde aieat had ~ anya 
April 23, 1943, Mason's |] aon Wo uiet e 
Minnesota Statutes, vol. || JUC8¢S 1D lower courts, 12 tm 
4, section 7321. solution of these things he 
(Continued on page 7) 
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sion I was riding on a meteor. | 
By this time we were zoom | 
ing past the monastery and 


into the yard of the farm 
where Chris stopped dead in 
his tracks. 
coax him into the garage. 


O* SUNDAY after attend- | 


ing a sublime High Mass 
at St. Anthony’s Monastery 
we went on.a sightseeing tour 
of the farm. Mary took us to 
view Dan’s den (where the 
men sleep in the summer), 
Gus’s place (the _ garage, 
which is also used for folk- 
dancing), the hole in the barn 


floor where the cow fell 
through, and the ice on Rib 
River where Mary fell 
through. 


Fr. Furfey was so pleased 
with our beach that he in- 
sisted we baptize the place 
with a little fire on the earth 
and cook our supper over it. 
We rushed home for ski 
pants, hamburg ’n onions, and 
stuff ’n junk. The coffee and 
hamburg 
sitting in the snow, natch. 
After singing the usual songs 
and saying the Angelus with 
the monastery bells we trip- 
ped home to bed so as to be 
‘rested for the convention ses- 
sions which would start the 
next day. 

Six of us slept in the double 
beds in the dorm. It was loads 
of fun sleeping in the top deck 
except for a few little incon- 
veniences such as when the 
quilts would slide off in the 
middle of a freezing night 
you couldn’t reach out and 
grab them, no matter how 
hard you tried. Also, since my 
powers of levitation are a bit 
limited, I couldn’t kneel be- 
side my own bed to say 
my prayers so finally had to 
compromise and _ kneel _be- 
side Blanche’s bed. This 
always left me with a morbid 
feeling because Blanche was 
usually lying there serenely 
with her eyes shut and I could 
almost smell roses and burn- 
ing candles. What the power 
of suggestion can do to one! 

During the morning ses- 
sions the directors and priests 
had their meetings while 
Betty Schneider and I jived 
around the kitchen trying to 
cook dinner on a wood stove. 
The first morning we spent so 
much time fussing with the 
food that we forgot to put 
wood in the stove. The fire 
went out five times so con- 
sequently we served a most 
delectable, slightly warmed, 
raw ham. The next day 
wasn’t so bad. It went out 
only three times. 


URING THE NEXT four 
days we dived into the 
more serious side of Friend- 





Why Honor Man?’ 


Let us then keep ourselves | 
from the respecting of per- 
sons. One must, as said St. 
Gregory, honor man because 
he is man and made in the 
image and likeness of God, 
and not for anything that sur- 


rounds him, like riches, 
precious clothing, power, a 








noble name, and a multitude|Beezon dispersed to Chicago | 
of friends and relations, for|/and New York, leaving the | 
in the Scriptures the respect-| farm to recuperate until you| Thomas More 


ing of persons is considered a | 
great -imperfection. 
—"The Divine Ways” by St. | 
Thomas Aquinas, Basilian 
Press, 121 East Boston 
Bivd., Detroit, Mich., 25c. | 


a 


We couldn’t even | 


tasted delitious | 
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St. Thomas More 


(Continued from page 6) 


showed not only intelligence 


and humor, but sanctity and 


a constant consciousness of 


Eternity. 


, what the ideal world would be 





where, the implication being | should you wish to go further. | 


against Tribulation, are to be 


if reason alone governed the had in a single volume in the 
motives of men. Utopia is a| Everyman Series; and in that | back pay. 
Greek word meaning No-/| volume is a fair bibliography, 


SS MORE IS, I say, a very|that reason alone governed | In the Frick Gallery at Fifth 
men’s acts nowhere. But the| Avenue and Seventieth Street, 


proper person for- us to 
know, since, knowing him, it 
is difficult to excuse the lack 
of an attempt on our part to 
imitate him. But I said there 
was a second element of im- 
portance about him for my 
purpose here, namely, the 
relevance of Utopia to the 
race problem. 


More wrote Utopia after his 
friend, the scholar Erasmus, 
had written a book called The 
Praise of Folly. In this book 
Erasmus claimed that the 
world was run altogether by 
folly. He made this claim, ob- 
viously with his tongue in his 
cheek, illuminating his great 
vein of truth by exaggeration 
and erudite tomfoolery. By 
way of companion piece, More 
then wrote Utopia to show 


ship House. For three morn- 
ings we had the wonderful 
privilege of participation in 
the Divine Sacrifice in our 
own house. Fr. Cantwell 
celebrated Mass as the Holy 
Father does, facing us (using 
the office desk for an altar). 
We had an offertory proces- 
sion and participated vocally. 
The first time was a dialogue 
Mass but the next two days 
we had Missa Cantata. - 

By the end of the week, 
with all our problems solved, 
we were ready to relax once 
more. On the last night we 
made fudge and did some 
folkdancing in the library. Of 
course we had to commem- 
orate the convention in true 
FH style by putting on origi- 
nal skits. Practically nothing 
happens around here without 
being’ rehashed and served up 
in the form of a skit later. 

The following day _ the 


Summer’ Schoolers arrive. 
You are coming to the farm 
this summer, aren’t you? Two 
weeks at St. Joseph’s Farm is 
sure to be eventful. 

Betty Leonard 





place called Utopia is set forth 
with mock seriousness as a 
real country, and the mar- 
vellous peace and prosperity 


there are detailed elaborately.| More and_ lived 


there is a portrait of the saint 
by Hans Holbein, who, as a 
| poor artist, was befriended by 
in More’s 


It is interesting to read it and| house. Few. saints have been 


to add to its words mentally 
and in More’s style an extra 
chapter on how the Utopians 
dealt with race prejudice. 


This is the more interesting 
when we recall St. Thomas’ 
realistic attitude toward actual 
problems in life. Saint that he 
was, with an even larger share 
than most saints of that happy 
cynicism about the possibility 
of improving mankind here 
below, he recognized reason as 
the cure for the world's ills 
and, further, as the cure that 
passionate man refuses to ap- 
ply. There is thus either no 


practical cure or there is the! 
cure of Christ, by which man | 
overcomes his shortcomings. | 


While it is to be admitted that 
this is a general truth of all 
the teachings of the saints, 
few have More’s sharpness in 
its statement; his view of it is 
refreshing to those who would 
apply it to the crime of race 
prejudice. 





| 





so painted: by a great artist 
who was also an intimate 
friend and who had the living 
saint before him as he painted. 
Reprints of the portrait in 
color can be had there for a 
quarter. Looking at it, and 
especially at those remark- 
able eyes, you will begin to 
feel something of the great- 
ness which caused Cardinal 
Pole to refer to More as “The 
best of all Englishmen.” 


—John Bracken 


OST NATIVE or visiting 

New Yorkers are con- 
scious of the growth of the ac- 
tive theatre section of the city 
but they’re content to marvel 
at the Columbus*Circle attrac- 
tions being so far uptown. 
They should realize that it has 
spread to 135th Street in 
Harlem. Our clubroom now 
has quite a respectable-sized 


Up to this point I have done | Stage, thanks to the efforts of 


Need Entertainment? 


nothing more than outline a| Stanley Tyburcy, Howard 
kind of preface for a true| Wimpy, and Betty Leonard. | 
delineation of St. Thomas /| Stanley gave up a paying job 
More. I can but add that a|in an East Side settlement 
study of him, useful as I have | house to help us. As he’s a 
tried to make it out to be, is |dramatic student, he has a lot 
also enormously entertaining, |t© Offer. Kathleen Noel has 
He was among the funniest |” ; ; 
and most quick-witted people | ting on entertainments in her 
who ever lived. His greatness, |0me parish. She and both 


apart from his holiness, as a|Udreys and Betty can whip 


had a lot of experience in put- | 
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Combatting Employment 
Discrimination 

Asserting that the law 
guarantees, the right of “em- 
| ployment without discrimina- 
tion,” Commissioner Julian J. 
Reiss of the State Commis- 
sion Against Discrimination 
‘urged aggrieved individuals 
'to file immediate complaint. 


| 


_ Speaking at a session of the 
Brooklyn Catholic Interracial 


Council in the offices of Cath- . 


'olic Charities, 191 Joralemon 
St., the Commissioners said 
“it is the duty of our office to 
‘bring justice to the com- 
‘plainant and to eliminate 
(unlawful employment prac- 
i! tice.” 


In his address, “Combat- 
ting Employment Discrimina- 
tion,” Commissioner Reiss 
remarked: “It is our first duty 
to prevent and eliminate dis- 
crimination in employment; 
second, to study discrimina- 
tion in all and specific fields 
‘of human relationship, and 
third, to marshall all of the 
|forces of education for better 
|} understanding among the 
| peoples of the State.” 


In many cases, he.said, 
“justice to the complainant 
ihas involved hiring, rein- 
statement, upgrading and 
In eliminating the 
unlawful employment prac- 
tice on the part of the respon- 
‘dents, the commission has 
,opened up large areas of em- 
|ployment which previously 
|have been closed to certain 
| groups because of their race, 
icreed, color or national 
| origin.” 
| Discussing the work of the 
‘commission with labor 
‘unions, he pointed out that 
three unions had already com- 
plied with a request to elimi- 
/nate the clauses which re- 
stricted their membership to 
| White only. 

He disclosed that in only 
one case a labor union 
adopted a non-cooperative 
attitude in the removal of a 
|restrictive clause, and that 
this particular case is now in 
| the hands of the commission’s 
legal department. 





' 





| up a skit in no time flat, com- 
| plete with sparkling dialogue, 
intriguing costumes, anda 
good Catholic point. By the 
end of Lent they will have a 
good repertoire. They’ve given 
us a lot of fun. 

Do you belong to a group 
which wants a good attraction 
for a meeting in April or May? 
How about having the Friend- 
ship House Players: entertain 
you? If you live within sub- 
way distance we'd be glad of 
the opportunity. The mem- 
bers will enjoy the evening, I 
am sure, and if they wished to 
take up a collection for 
Friendship House or buy liter- 
ature, we would not object too 
strongly. If you’re interested, 
just call Audubon 3-4892 and 

we could make arrangements. 


writer, a scholar, a lawyer, 0) ———-—e ~<a <a <> <n << ~  - 


officer of the state and the idol | 
| of the common people, make | 
| the story of his life fascinating. 


CHRISTI 


AN FUN 






a ga nec inner enemy Sceap ent pay 


peter wt ny ee 


Learn and enjoy folkdancing in a Catholic group at 


O CARRY ON in it, read 
first of all Daniel Sargent’s 
(Sheed and 


Ward) and follow it with 


| 


Christopher Hollis’ biography | 








Lenox Hill Neighborhood Association, 331 East 70th St., 
New York City, every other Sunday evening from the 
Friendship House Outer Circle evening. Leonard Austin, 
one of the best teachers of folkdancing in the country, will 


of the same title (Bruce). 
Utopia, together with sen 
best and most religious piece, 


conduct the group on Feb. 
8 o'clock. Admission—50c. 


The Dialogue of Com{o7;t)>—_—~E<——— a a ee 


> 


23, March 9, Mar. 23, etc. at 
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Harlem Volunteers 


HE STYGIAN GLOOM is 

about to be dispersed. At 
long last, dear brothers and 
sisters of Chicago, you are 
about to receive the concen- 
trated efforts and brain chil- 
dren of the New York volun- 
teers. We plan to keep you) 
amused and informed each 
month with facts and figures 
pertaining to our activities 
and thoughts. We want to in- 
troduce ourselves to you. In 
this gdition, too, we would like | 
to tell you of some of our 
activities and those who in co- 
operation with the staff make 
them possible. We shall speak | 
of our famous Russian choir 
our folk dancing, dramatic 
society, Spanish club and the 
nicest people we know (dear 
staff, we love you, too) the 
volunteers. 

Here’s a list of who we are 
and where we hail from: 
John Bracken, N. J.; John 
Carr, N. J.; Helen Coole, 
N. Y. C.; Harriet Dayson, ' 
N. Y. C.; Josephine Dinger, 
N. Y. C.; Isabelle Davis, 
N. Y. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Tom 
Evans, N. Y. C.; James Frank- | 
owsky, N. Y. C.; Ann Hymel, 
L. I. Josephine Graham, 
N. Y. C.; Gertrude Healy, | 
N. Y. C.; Alma Jones, N. J.; 
Clara Jones, N. J.; Mary M. 
Lee, N. Y. C.; Gloria Wimpey, | 
N. Y. C.; Mrs. Katherine 
Foster, N. Y. C.; Joseph 
McGowan, Brooklyn; Mrs. F. 
J. McTernan, N. J.; Betty 
Moore, N. Y. C.; Jim Mullin, 
N. Y. C.; Joe Newman, Broo‘- | 


the gay dashing rhythm of the 
Sleigh Song under his noble 
direction. Considering’ the 
worthy cause for which he 
leaves us, we rejoice and our 
prayers and best wishes go 
with him. God be with you, 
Joe, and may the Holy Ghost 
send us another volunteer 
with the loyal qualities that 
were so much a part of you! 

, (If anyone wants to know 
the true worth of the Russian 
choir ask the staff. They have 
had to suffer through session 
after session.) 

One of the finest types of 
Christian recreation, we keep 
telling Christians, is the an- 
cient art of folk dancing. 
Every second and fourth Sun- 
day you can indulge in this 
gay sport at the Lenox Hill 


| Settlement House. Weat F. H. 


are very fortunate in having 
among our volunteers one 
Charles Slezak who is 


extremely skillful at wielding | 


an instrument which the 
unenlightened might call a 
squeeze-box but the music- 


lover calls an_ accordion. 
Charlie has often gladdened 
the ears of both staff and 


volunteers alike with sweet 
music. He helps make danc- 


|ing feet tread with gay agility 


the Virginia Reel, Duck for 
the Oysters and other fameus 
American folk dances. 

—M. Zimmermann, 


The world is propagandized 
in two ways, by the written 
and the spoken word. We at 
F. H. have decided to embel- 


HARLEM FRIENDSHIP HOUSE NEWS 


THE BARONESS JOTS IT DOWN 


UR FRIEND, Mrs, Car-, from each of our old ones. 

men Welch of Nazareth| And don’t forget to renew 
House, Ramsey, Ill., writes to| your own. Send subscriptions 
me again, telling of how the|and cheques to 34 West 135th 
cold weather affected them, 
how they gave away all their | THANK YOU! 
money and extra clothing to 
the poor there, and how she! 






needs more of both. I thought 
I'd tell vou. 


February is Catholic Press 
month. I wrote an editorial 
on it. But in this column of 
mine which is devoted to 
everything that. comes to my 
mind, I want to plug Friend- 





| ea 


beginners’ class in Spanish] we try so hard to speak fear- 
every Thursday evening. Join | Jessly and truthfully, without 





the group for a typical, top-/ worrying where the chips| 


ical, tropical-flavored session.|may fall, about Interracial 
With background of Spanish | Justice, so needed in America. 
you will be able to follow the}Won’t you help us in this 
|rhumba and the Conga with| hard apostolate? Won’t you 
more finesse. get us a subscriber each? 
—Jim Mullin. Due to the rise in the cost of 

ats : ‘ aper, printing, etc., we had 

ide wee like to tell you| > False Oar subscription price 
about a friend of both volun-} +5 4 dollar per year from the 
| teer and staff. He is not an original fifty cents. So how 


| 





| active volunteer insofar as} pout it? One new subscriber | 
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ship House News, in which | 
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'St., New York City 30, N. Y. 
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| Our Convention took place 
ithis year in the St. Joseph’s 
Farm, Marathon City, Wis- 
consin. It was fun to see our 
family get together. Fun to 
talk over the past and plan 
| for the future. Much time 
| was devoted to the Summer 
School. of Catholic Interracial 
Action to be held again at the 
|F. H. Farm in Marathon City, 
Wis. Are you planning to 
'spend a good vacation? Why 
not make reservations now to 
ido so with us? One or two 
weeks between July Ist and 
|August 3rd. To live an inte- 
grated Catholic life. Have 
fun. Learn much. Swim 
|hike, sing, and dance to- 
gether. If you are interested 
write to Mr. James Quinlin, 
8 West Walton Pl., Chicago 
10, Ill. He is in charge of res- 
ervations this year. 





actual participation in our| - - inal abeipetninlispapeecaeciaemannocneastasa 
activities s but h - 
tainly he cmbibed the spirit NEGRO ART IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| of F. H. and has told many 


jabout us. We are talking 
about Vincent Baker, long a 
supporter of F. H. and an or- 
ganizer of* Harlem Youth|signor Joseph McShea, visited 
groups. Vincent recently had | the Phillips Memorial Gallery 
an article published in the! located at 1600 21st St.. N. W. 
Jesuit weekly, “America.” We to see the works of three dis- 
got the impression that it is timid conte ery N 
the first in a series. Good | tinguishec conte mporary Ne- 
gro artists on display there. 


luck, Vincent! 
The exhibition contained 


The Apostolic Delegate, 
Archbishop Amleto Cicog- 
nani, accompanied by Mon- 











|sixteen oils by Jacob Law- 
| rence. 

| Archbishop Cicognani was 
; received by Duncan Phillips, 
|director of the Gallery, and 
|the Reverend Wilfrid Parsons 
|and James Lane of the Catho- 
\lic Interracial Council of 
|Washington. The exhibit 
closed on January 6 after a 
successful three weeks show- 
ling. It received warm praise 


lyn; Audrey Perry, N. Y. C.;| jish the spoken word with 
Charles Slezak, L. I; Shirley | actions and so enter the volun- 
Sims, N. Y. C.; Chas, Schustec,! teer Thespians. The vigor of 
N. Y. C.; John Perkins,| poth the staff and volunteers 
N. Y. C.; Stanley Tyburey,| has found expression in the 
N. J.; Howard Wimpey, N. Y.| formation of this dramatic 


| ° 
Thom Evans is our new as- 


sistant Scoutmaster, helping 
Mr. Northern. On the troop 
committee are Charlie Slesak, 
Jim Mullin, Jim Frankowski, 





C.; Muriel Zimmermann, L. L; 
Clare Faulhaber, N. Y. C.;} 
Mrs. Mollie Mooney, Brook-| 
lyn; Mrs. Clara _ Russell,! 
N. Y.C. 


OSEPH HARRIGAN NEW- 
MAN commonly known to| 

us, his loyal songsters, as the | 
great Newmanoff, is leaving 
our midst. He goes to join the 
ranks of the students at Seton | 
Hall College, South Orange, | 
N. J. Imagine deserting dear | 
old Brooklyn like that, We} 
know, however, that he will) 
do his part in propagandizing | 
the’ Jerseyites, and that from | 
now on they will be avid | 
Dodger rooters. We mourn) 
his going with a liturgical | 
chant of sorrow. You ask us| 
why? We answer: It is be- 
cause it was he who founded 
our famous Russian choir and 
without him it will never be! 
the same again. A great artist 
has laid down the baton. We} 
know now that no longer will 
we be able to moan through | 
chorus after chorus of the| 
“Volga Boatman” or 


give | 
forth with a lusty “Hey” to! 





for $2 and lend it to your fri 
library. 

Or send some Friendship 
books: 


lwrowp. 


Want to Start Something? 


Buy a copy of Friendship House by Catherine de Hueck | 


Every Wednesday 
evening and Sunday afternoon 
will find our group working 
hard so that the show can go 
on. Stanley Tyburcy, one of 
the leading spirits behind the 
scenes, has been working over- 
time to give us a stage worthy 
of our talent. With the latest 
in stage facilities and acous- 
tics to urge them on there can 
be no doubt of the success of 
their efforts. Stan is the direc- 
tor and producer, and builder. 
He has done such an excellent 
job of transforming one end 
of the children’s recreation 
room into a stage that we feel 
he must have wielded a magic 
wand instead of a saw. Some 
of our readers might want to 
send in some furnishings. 
Their offerings will be most 
gratefully accepted. We need 
250-watt electric bulbs, sock- 
ets, paint of any color, heavy 
muslin, powdered glue, paint 
brushes, BX wiring, etc. 
—Joe McGowan and 
Jim Mullin. 

Senors and Senoritas: Miss 

Betty Moore is conducting a 





ends or give it to your public 


House one of the following 





Joe McGowan. We have great 
| hopes for our Scouts with all 
this good leadership. 


5 GIERINE 
or GENoA 
anothe BlooD 









—Joe McGowan. 

five statues by Richmond|by Washington art lovers 
Barthe, seventeen oil paint-|who attended in large num- 
ings by Horace Pippin and| bers. 








Christ Or the Hucksters? 


HRIST STANDS in the|in the hand of the master and 
market place today,| diffuses deadly fumes which 
tomorrow, forever. In His|destroy both the conqueror 
eyes is the pain of centuries |and conquered. 
and in His outstretched hands! what now is left of all the 


the gifts of eternity. ‘vain dreams of the materi- 

We cannot hear the voice | alist? What can he strive 
of Christ in the market place} after? What now shall be- 
unless we listen with our|come the driving force 


hearts as well as our ears. His! behind his ambitions and his 
voice is sweet and low and/desires? He has attained all 
the loud and strident tones of| and yet strangely has at- 
the hucksters seek to drown|tained nothing. He will tell 
out the words of His mercy.! you he sought his prizes only 
The hucksters are well.equip-| that he might have happiness. 
ped and cleverly trained in! This was his goal. What went 
the pursuits of their profes-| wrong in the process? Surely 
sion. They have expended/he succeeded in his plans. 
much time and energy in} Yes, but there was so little 
making their wares as attrac-| satisfaction. He does not feel 
tive as possible. ‘“Wealth,|/better for having tasted of 
Beauty, Power” this is what|the joys of possession. He 
they offer man in place of his} feels much worse than ever 
Christian heritage of love and | before. 
Justice. | There is a_ solution, O 
With gaze averted from the; World! Turn to Christ. Look 
face of God men strive with}upon Him. Listen to His 
greedy, grasping hands to|voice. Kneel before Him and 
possess the transient wares of| behold His Gifts. He will 
this life. Even as they attain! give you joy in possession. 
itheir desires however they} The joy of giving, the grace of 
find that their idols have feet| selflessness, the wondrous 
of clay. Wealth once obtained} beauty of beholding Him in 
becomes as so much dust injall things. Yes, you shall 
the hands of its possessor.|have happiness if you will 
Beauty once embraced proves| but take from His scarred 
but a mask covering decaying | Hands the gifts of the Cross 
flesh and rotting bones.!and the Crown, Salvation and 
Power plucked like a golden| Eternity. 
phial from its setting, crushes M. Zimmermann 
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THE MEANING OF LIFE, by Archbishop Alban Goodier,| Return Postage Guaranteed 


S.J. $1.25, at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. | FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
$4 West 135th St., New York 90, N. Y. 








2 EDMUND CAMPION, by Evelyn Waugh, Little, Brown & 
Co. < > 
WHEREON TO STAND, by John Gilland Brunini, Harper 
Co. 





TESTAMENT OF GRACE, by Dulles, Sheed and Ward. 
SLAVE AND CITIZEN, by Frank Tannenbaum—Alfred A. 
Knopf, $2. 






